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The REASON 
For 
REISNER 


The unmatched quality of the Reisner craftsmen is clearly reflected in every striking detail of 
this Reisner Three Manual Draw Knob Console. Designed to complement the interior of a large 
church in historic New Orleans, this console will not only add to the traditional classic beauty of the 
church, but will bring the full resources of the organ to the organists’ fingertips. The hand carved, 
hand finished exterior of the console is an example of craftsmanship found only in Reisner consoles. 
whether traditional or modern in design. The all-electric action, built only by Reisner, assures posi- 
tive operation and immediate response. Reisner craftsmanship leads the organ industry in produc- 
ing superior products designed for lasting beauty, ease of installation, comfort ond superior play- 


obility. 
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EUROPEAN ORGAN TOUR 


THE ORGAN STUDY TOUR CONDUCTED BY THE ORGAN INSTITUTE 
IN 1955 WILL BE REPEATED, WITH VARIATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS, IN 
Jury 1959, 


Europe's MOST IMPORTANT ORGANS, BOTH OLD AND NEW, WILL BE 
VISITED AND EXAMINED, THE TOUR WILL INCLUDE VISITS TO THE GREAT 
ART GALLERIES AND ATTENDANCE AT FESTIVAL CONCERTS, 


N.B. Tus 1s THE ORIGINAL AUTHENTIC TOUR UNDER THE DIREC- 
TION OF ArTHUR Howes, THE ORGAN TOURS OFFERED BY A TRAVEL 
AGENCY AND ADVERTISED IN 1956, 1957, 1958 As THE “SECOND,” 
“THIRD,” AND “FOURTH ORGAN TOURS HAD NO CONNECTION WITH 
THE ORGAN INSTITUTE. 


ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BECOMING MEMBERS OF THIS PARTY 
ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH THE DIRECTOR NOW; ONLY A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF PLACES ARE AVAILABLE, 
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Miller Custom Construction... 


Quality does not just happen. It is 
built into a fine instrument! When a 
new Moller pipe organ is “born” on 
the drafting boards, only the finest 
materials and mechanisms are speci- 
fied. Each exacting detail is supervised 
in the Mdller factory. The resulting 
beauty of tone and perfect response 
are proof of this exacting care. See... 
Hear . . . Compare! Whatever your 
needs, there’s a Miller pipe organ 
priced right for you! 


tp RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


When the Casavants first began building 
organs people led a simple life but insisted 
on quality workmanship. This and sound 
financial responsibility were the assets to 
survival in any business. 


These the Casavant firm always enjoyed, 
enabling it to expand its plant and buy 
choice materials in quantity for manufacturing 


needs. 
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THe M. P. COMPANY Has 
taken a significant forward step in the 
development of a number of short-length 
reed stops. While several of them are 
quite like their ancient prototypes others 
are quite original, and they all are well 
suited to our modern requirements. They 
are described in an interesting article by 
Ernest White in this issue. 


So FAR AS IS KNOWN THE FIRST BOOK 
published about the organ was Arnold 
Schlick‘s Mirror of Organbuilders and 
Organists, apparently dating from 1511. 
Franklin S. Miller, of the Howe School 
in Indiana, and lately of Mosbach, 
Germany, has begun the translation of 
its most interesting parts for the Orcan 
InstrruTeE Quarterty, He is working 
from a modern German version of the 
original that was the work of the late 
Ernst Flade, author of The Organbuilder 
Gottfried Silbermann, of which the first. 
and only English translation appeared in 
these pages. 


Harotp GLEASON MAKES HIS INITIAL 
appearance in the Quarterly with an 
authoritative article on Ornamentation. 
He lists an extensive bibliography on the 
subject and helps readers to evaluate 
various sources. Dr. Gleason, as it hap- 
pens, is also working on an English trans- 
lation of the original, old-German ver- 
sion of Arnold Schlick’s Mirror that will 
soon appear in book form. 


Epwarp Dunuam III, wuose 
article on Samuel Scheidt (Volume six, 
Number three) created much interest in 
that composer, returns with invaluable 
suggestions about the design of small 
organs, based on an understanding of 
the nature of organ music that is wide 
and deep. 
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ANOTHER INSTALLMENT OF Dom Bepos’ 
Art of the Organ Maker, as translated 
by W. L. Sumner, awaits us in the next 
issue, which will appear soon after this 
one. We believe that it is one of the 
most valuable functions of the OrcGan 
InstiruTE QuarTerLy to publish Eng- 
lish translations of important works 
hitherto unavailable in English. We are 
deeply indebted to Dr. Sumner for hi: 
Herculean efforts in this field. 


J. R. Knorr, who, THROUGH HIS 
articles in the Quarterly and elsewhere, 
is more than any other person responsible 
for the great interest in modern Danish 
organbuilding that now exists in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, again reports his 
latest observations, which include a com- 
parison with contemporary Dutch work. 
He recently made an organ tour of both 
countries, taking a number of English 


.organists with him. 


Derwent M. A. MERCER POSED SOME 
interesting questions to be answered by 
organbuilders of a scientific turn of mind, 
or by scientists who are interested in the 
organ (of which there are altogether too 
few). His own approach to these problems 
is singularly well informed, and from the 
point of view of the organ world it would 
seem to be quite justifiable for him to 
spend all of his time working out their 
solutions, detrimental as this would be to 
other branches of physical science. 


In his last article Dr. Mercer finds that 
“nicking does not, apart from extreme 
cases, appreciably reduce the higher har- 
monics.” Some voicers disagree. He men- 
tions the random noise, the “rushing” or 
“hissing” background as characteristic of 
unnicked pipes. It seems that there are 
examples of unnicked pipes that do not 


in Tone and Touch 
The One and Only 


OD ieks Organ 


Even the smallest part of your 
Wicks organ is fashioned with care 
by proud hand craftsmen who fol- 
low an ancient tradition. Tonal 
and mechanical perfection are 
assured with Wicks’ exclusive 
direct electric action. 


Nothing can interpret the spiritual 
beauty of your church service like 
the music of a great pipe organ. 
And no church need be without it, 
for Wicks provides the finest pipe 
organs in just about every price 
range. A letter will bring you 
complete information. 
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produce these noises. Also, “The tone of 
an unnicked organ pipe is basically un- 
steady.” Several builders in this country 
testify that in the higher trebles nicking 
produces unsteadiness, and that unnicked 
pipes are steadier in the upper registers. 


We mention these points in the hope 
that our correspondents who raise them, 
or Dr. Mercer himself, will shed more 
light on them in future articles. 


A NUMBER OF ORGANISTS HAVE SUGGEs- 
ted that the Orcan INstrrureE Quarter- 
Ly should conduct another contest similar 
to the 1955 contest, of which the first 
prize was a trip to Europe as a member 
of the Orcan INnstrrure Organ Tour. 
Miss Margaret Weber of Sylvania, Ohio, 
won that contest. Her excellence in the 
contest was matched by her agreeableness 
as a traveling companion; she contributed 
substantially to the enjoyment of other 
members of the party. This encourages 
us to plan a contest for a free member- 
ship in the 1959 European Organ Tour. 
Details will be announced in the next 
issue. 


The contest will consist of the 
identification of themes and fragments 
that will be printed in several successive 
issues of the Orcan INstrruTE QuarTER- 
Ly. Most of them will be extracted from 
organ music. Some will be from great 
choral works and some from piano music. 
A few will be from compositions in other 
media. There will be first, second, and 
third cash prizes, each of which can be 
increased (first prize to the amount 
of the tour costs) by obtaining subscrip- 
tions to the Quarterly. In the event of 
a tie in the musical contest, the tie will 
be broken by the tied contestant who has 
turned in the most new subscriptions. 
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HAROLD GLEASON 
ORNAMENTATION 


The following brief survey of the subject of ornamentation is not intended to 
be another “true and correct way of playing ornaments.” It is an introduction to a 
list of some of the material available in the English language for the study of this 
important subject, paritcularly in connection with the organ music of Bach. 

Ornamentation has been a part of Western music since the time of Gregorian 
chant. It was improvised, or written in the music at first, but by the sixteenth 
century composers and theoreticians began to describe the various ornaments. Signs 
which represented the shape of the ornaments pictorially were gradually introduced, 
and these were systematized and codified in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by D’Anglebert, Couperin, and others. During the rapid transition to the 
musical practice of the Classical period, important books with extensive chapters on 
ornamentation were written by Quantz (1752), C. P. E. Bach (1753), Marpurg (1755), 
and Leopold Mozart (1756). 

The publication of Bach’s music began in the early ninteenth century, and 
editors frequently disregarded or misinterpreted the signs for ornaments. The con- 
fusion and inaccuracies which resulted have persisted until today, particularly in 
editions of piano music, Equally disturbing are the writers and editors who apply 
all seventeenth- and eighteenth-century practice to Bach’s ornaments. 

Since the second quarter of the twentieth century, the scholarly studies of 
Landowska, Kirkpatrick, Aldrich, and others have had an increasing influence on 
performing musicians, especially harpsichordists and organists, as well as writers. 
Editors of Bach’s organ music and authors of organ instruction books, articles, and 
books dealing with ornamentation are now, with few exceptions, in more general 
agreement regarding the melodic outline of each ornament and the basic principles 
of interpretation. Some of these principles are (1) that the sign Avrepresents a 
trill and not the so-called inverted mordent, (2) that trills begin on the note above 
the principal note, even when that note is preceded by the note above (a slur in- 
dicates that the repeated notes are to be tied), (3) that all ornaments begin on the 
beat, (4) that ornaments are in the key of the passage in which they occur, (5) that 
they are an integral part of the melodic line, texture, and rhythmic movement. 

Of greatest importance is the understanding of the expressive quality of orna- 
ments, particularly as related to their dissonant elements, and in their re-creation 
according to the “good taste and fine judgment of the player.” 

The most recent and extensive addition to the literature on the subject of orna- 
mentation has been made by Albert Schweitzer and Edouard Nies-Berger in the Pre- 
face to Volume VI of the Complete Organ Works of Bach (1954). This Preface is 
of special interest, not only because of the eminence of Dr. Schweitzer, but also be- 
cause he has advanced new theories regarding Bach’s individual interpretation of the 
signs for trills. Some of the well-known authorities whose work preceded this study 
were Dannreuther (1893-95), Dolmetsch (1915), Landowska (1926), Kirkpatrick 
(1938), Koch (1945), Aldrich (1950), and Emery (1953). Of this group Schweitzer 
and Nies-Berger used Landowska, Koch, and Aldrich as references and consulted 
with several outstanding German authorities. 
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Dr. Schweitzer devoted one-half of a double page to the subject of ornamentation 
in the Preface to Volume I of his first edition of the Complete Organ Works of Bach 
(1912). The increased interest in ornamentation and the realization of its im* 
portance led the editors to devote over twenty-seven double pages in Volume VI 
(1954) to a detailed exposition of the subject. The Preface begins with a table of 
Bach’s most important ornaments and the specific note values to be used in their 
interpretation at different tempos. Dr. Schweitzer bases these values on the assump- 
tion that Bach had a moderate tempo in mind when he wrote out his table of orna- 
ments for Wilhelm Friedemann. 

The principal section on the ornaments in Bach’s organ compositions is placed 
considerably later in the Preface. After stating that Bach makes the most sparing use 
of embellishments of all composers of his time, Schweitzer prints a facsimile of orna- 
ments and points out similarities to the tables of Bach’s French contemporaries, 
Couperin and, particularly, D’Anglebert. 

Throughout his discussion of the interpretation of the ornaments, he follows Bach's 
table closely and does not rely on sources written after Bach’s time. 

A major part of the section on ornamentation is devoted to the problem of Bach’s 
crill, He discusses how the sign av came to mean, with Bach, the interrupted trill 
(stopping before the completion of the note value), and how the sign aw (and 
sometimes tr) came to mean the uninterrupted trill (continuing for the full value of the 
note). The idea that Bach himself originated this individual conception of the mean- 
ing of the trill signs seems to be original with Dr. Schweitzer, and he has attempted 
to carry it out consistently. He states that when the interrupted trill sign (aw ) 
occurs over an eighth note or one of smaller value, the trill is short and uninterrupted. 
Most present-day authorities, however, agree that the signs aw , aw, tr all indicate 
a trill, but that the duration, speed, and gradation of speed depend on the knowledge 

and sensitive musicianship of the player. The fact that Bach’s own manuscripts and 
those made by his pupils, the music published in his time, and the editions of the 
present day often vary in the way the trill signs are written would seem to indicate 
that there can be no rigid rules, beyond the basic principles, for the interpretation 


of Bach’s trill signs. 
Dr. Schweitzer stresses, in contrast to some other authorities, the precise ex- 


ecution of equal note values as Bach intended them, and says they “must fit perfectly 
and naturally into the rhythmical structure.” In this he follows Aldrich, who states 
in reference to long trills over changing harmonies that “the repercussions should be 
measured.” Schweitzer interprets the trills on quarter and eighth notes as thirty- 
second notes, in both moderate and slow tempos, and as sixteenth notes in fast 
tempos. Aldrich says that “a safe rule would be to play the trill in notes whose time 
value is half that of the most rapid accompanying voice.” 

Throughout Schweitzer’s lengthy and somewhat repetitious discussion there is 
no mention of the expressive character of ornaments, or of any possible deviations 
in tempo or rhythm, He does, however, say that ornaments must be played with proper 
vitality “by choosing the right tempo and by executing them with the requisite pre- 
cision and with supreme calmness.” Schweitzer devotes a section on the technique of 
playing trills, especially those on short note values. In common with all good musi- 
cians, he does not believe that a musical performance can result from unrhythmica! 


and disruptive playing. 
[8] 
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The appoggiatura, with its various possibilities of performance, is thoroughly 
treated, with many examples. For the mordent, he follows Bach’s table and avoids 
Aldrich’s questionable interpretation in sixteenth notes. The problem of consecutive 
fifths and octaves in the performance of the ornaments and remarks on the execution 
of ornamentation in general conclude this most interesting presentation of an absorb- 
ing subject. 

Books AND ARTICLES ON ORNAMENTATION 
Aldrich, Putnam. Ornamentation in J. S. Bach's Organ Works. New York: Coleman- 
Ross, 1950. 

One of the most widely known and quoted books on ornamentation in recent times. 

Written by an acknowleged authority, it is an ideal book to use as a point 

of departure for the study of various schools of thought regarding ornamentation. 
Aldrich, Putnam. “Bach’s Technique of Transcription and Improvised Ornamenta- 

tion,” Musical Quarterly XXXV (1949), p. 26. 
Apel, Willi. Harvard Dictionary of Music, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1944, 


The articles on ornamentation and on the individual ornaments, including the 
appoggiatura, mordent, trill, and turn, were written by Putnam Aldrich. They 
contain some new material and a few references that are not in his book, 
Arnold, F. T. The Art of Accompaniment from a Thorougb-Bass. London: Novello, 
1931. 
A monumental work, and an indispensable reference book for all musicians. 
Babitz, Sol. “A Problem of Rhythm in Baroque Music,” Musical Quarterly XXXVIII 
(1952), p. 533. 
Bach, C. P. E. Essay on the True Art of Playing Keyboard Instruments (1753). 
Translated and edited by William J. Mitchell. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1949 (revised edition 1951). 
This deservedly famous book by Bach’s son is a compendium of the practice of 
music during the transition to the Classical period. The chapters on fingering, 
embellishments, performance, improvisation, figured bass, and accompaniments 
make fascinating as well as instructive reading. 
Boyden, David. “The Violin and its Technique in the 18th Century,” Musical 
Quarterly XXXVI (1950), p. 26. 
Couperin, Francois. L’'Art de toucher le Clavecin (1717). Translated into German 
by Anna Linde, English by Mervanwy Roberts. Wiesbaden: 
Breitkopf Hartel, 1933. 


Couperin’s fascinating “Method” deals with “the art of fine playing on the 
harpsichord.” The main part of the book is concerned with his “new style” of 
fingering. Examples of ornaments and easy technical exercises are followed by 
fingered passages from his first book of clavecin pieces, then a set of eight graded 
Preludes and fingered passages from his second book of pieces, The editors have 
wisely added Couperin’s table of ornaments given in his first book (1713). 

Dannreuther, Edward. Musical Ornamentation, two volumes. London: Novello. 

1893-95, 


Volume I is a collection of quotations from original sources from Diruta (1593) 
to J. S. Bach. This book is frequently quoted and is invaluable for the study of 
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a source material not otherwise available. Dannreuther’s interpretations of orna- 
é ments, especially in the section devoted to Bach, are not always to be relied on. 

: David, Hans T., and Mendel, Arthur. The Bach Reader: A Life of Johann Sebastian 

t Bach in Letters and Documents, New York: W. W. Norton, 1945. 
ian Every musician should own and read this book. It brings us closer to the real 


o Bach than any amount of secondhand information. Scheibe’s famous criticism of 
ee Bach’s habit of writing out ornaments and the reply by Bach’s’ friend Birnbaum 
are of course included. 

David, Hans. J. S$. Bach's Musical Offering. New York: G. Schirmer, 1945. 
1a The chapter on interpretation includes a section on ornaments as they are found 
in Bach’s music for instruments. 


Dolmetsch, Arnold. The Interpretation of the Music of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 


r Centuries: Revealed by Contemporary Evidence. London: Novello, 
ta 1915, 1944. 

7 This indispensable book contains primary source material on ornamentation. 
. Some of the conclusions of the author are open to question in the light of more 
recent research. 


4 Emery, Walter. Bach's Ornaments. London: Novello, 1953. 


‘ aa This recent book is not limited to Bach’s organ music. It contains much of value, 
— and it will be most useful to readers who already understand the basic principles 
+ } of ornamentation. Considerable emphasis is put on the various interpretations 2f 
7, the signs by writers before and after Bach. There is a chapter on “Mysteries” 


and an appendix on “Short Shakes” for those who wish to justify the use of the 
so-called inverted mordent for the trill sign. 


Harich-Schneider, Eta. The Harpsichord: An Introduction to Technique, Style and 
a the Historical Sources. Saint Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954. 

- A thorough study of the subject with characteristic comments by the author. 
: Chapters on phrasing and articulation, ornamentation, tempo, and rhythm will 
be of interest to organists as well as harpsichordists. The chapter on ornamentation 
surveys the subject historically, largely based on source material in Dannreuther’s 
Musical Ornamentation, with the addition of sixteenth-century Spanist, Italian, 
and English sources. 


Kirkpatrick, Ralph. Domenico Sarlatti. Princeton University Press, 1953. 

This eminent scholar and musician has written an outstanding book on one of 

Bach’s great contemporaries, and it should be read by every serious musician. 

” There are chapters on performance and ornamentation which will broaden the 
reader’s outlook. 

Kirkpatrick, Ralph. Preface to Bach’s Goldberg Variations. New York: G. Schirmer, 

1938, 

Kirkpatrick was the first in this country to make an authoritative study of orna- 

mentation in Bach’s keyboard music. In the short section on ornamentation he 

has drawn on the tables of the earlier French composers and to some extent from 

writers after Bach’s time. Thanks to Mr. Kirkpatrick and others, there is a much 

clearer understanding of the musical style of the Baroque era and of the basic 

principles of ornamentation than there was when he wrote, in 1938, of the 
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“almost incredible ignorance and false information prevalent concerning eight- 
eenth-century ornamentation.” 

Koch, Caspar. The Organ Student's Gradus ad Parnassum. New York: J. Fischer, 

1945, 
This is an interesting reference book, but most of the authorities cited in connec- 
tion with ornamentation belong to the period after Bach, and the book should be 
used with caution. 

Landowska, Wanda. Music of the Past. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 

Mme. Landowska was a poineer in bringing to many musicians a clearer and 
more authentic understanding of ornamentation. 

Mellers, Wilfrid. Francois Couperin and the French Classical Tradition. New York: 

Roy Publishers, 1951. 

The first book on Couperin le Grand in English. It includes his life and times, 
works, and theoretical writings. Organists will be especially interested in the 
discussion of the Organ Masses in the second section. The third section includes 
rather brief comments on ornamentation as found in Couperin’s collection of 
clavecin pieces, 1713, and his book on clavecin playing, L’Art de toucher le 
Clavecin, 1717. Although there is no evidence that Bach knew Couperin’s book, 
he did know his music as well as that of de Grigny and Dieupart. 

Mendel, Arthur. Introduction to The Passion According to St. John, by J. S. Bach. 

New York: G. Schirmer, 1951. 
The Introduction contains the editor’s opinions on ornamentation and should be 
helpful to conductors of Bach’s choral music. There are also sections on rhythmic 
notation, figured basses and their realization, and the expressive elements in 
Bach’s music. 
Mendel, Arthur. Review of Ornamentation in J. S. Bach's Organ Works, by Putnam 
Aldrich. Musical Quarterly XX XVII (1952), p. 290. 

Meyer, Leonard B. Emotion and Meaning in Music. University of Chicago Press, 1956. 
This is not a book on ornamentation, but is a very worthwhile exposition as to 
why and how ideas and emotions are actually stimulated by musical expression. 
The book should be required reading for all musicians. The subject of ornamenta- 
tion is briefly treated under the heading of “Deviation in Performance and Tonal 
Organization.” 

Sachs, Curt. Rhythm and Tempo. New York: W. W. Norton, 1953. 

A thorough and illuminating book by an outstanding scholar, covering this vital 
subject from primitive times to the present. There are short sections on the 
appoggiatura, metric alteration, double dot, duplets against triplets, but no 
general discussion of ornamentation. In regard to metric alteration (the playing 
of even notes in dotted rhythm), Sachs points out that “it was the French taste— 
and apparently no other taste—to dot the good (principal) notes and to take the 
bad (passing) notes very short.” There is much evidence of metric alteration in 
early seventeenth-century Italian and eighteenth-century French sources, and 
many German composers, among them Georg Muffat (1645-1704), also followed 
the French style. Bach’s highly personal style was a fusion of the Italian, French, 
and German styles, and we should not be too hasty in assuming that he always 
followed the conventions of “French taste” as given by Couperin, Muffat, Quantz, 
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C. P. E. Bach, and others. 
Schweitzer, Albert, and Nies-Berger, Edouard. Preface to the Complete Organ Works 
of 7. S. Bach, Volume VI. New York: G. Schirmer, 1954. 
Speer, Klaus. “Ornaments in Bach’s ‘O Mensch, bewein dein siinde gross’,” Organ 
Institute Quarterly, Volume II, Number 3 (Summer, 1952), p. 15. 
Tartini, Guiseppe. “Treatise on Ornamentation,” Journal of Research in Music E&d- 
ucation, Volume IV, Number 2 (Fall, 1956), p. 75. Translated and 
edited by Sol Babitz. 
This book, first published in a French translation in 1771, was circulated widely } 
in manuscript before 1750. It is the first book dealing entirely with ornamentation, 
and it contains much clarifying information, especially for string players. 
Tusler, Robert L. The Style of J. S. Bach's Chorale Preludes. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1956. 
This useful book includes a concise summary of the types of ornaments found in 
Bach’s organ chorales. The writer follows Bach’s table of ornaments in Friede- 
mann’s Clavierbtichlein and the general principles of interpretation as given by 
Aldrich, Kirkpatrick, and others. 
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ARNOLD SCHLICK 
SPIEGEL DER ORGELMACHER UND ORGANISTEN 
(MIRROR OF ORGANBUILDERS AND ORGANISTS) 


Translation of certain excerpts by Frankuin S. MiLter 


“MIRROR OF ORGANBUILDERS AND .ORGANISTS—PROFITABLE 
TO ALL CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES WHICH POSSESS AN 
ORGAN OR ARE IN THE PROCESS OF BUILDING ONE, 
CONSCIENTIOUSLY PRODUCED BY THE FAMOUS AND ARTISTIC 
MASTER, ARNOLD SCHLICK, ORGANIST TO THE PALATINE 
COUNT, ISSUED AND PUBLISHED WITH THE SPECIAL 
PERMISSION AND KINDNESS OF HIS MAJESTY, THE ROMAN 
EMPEROR.” 


TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

It must be noted, at the outset, that the following translation of portions from 
Schlick’s valuable treatise is, in a sense, a re-translation, since the edition used is 
by the late German organ authority and recent contributor to these pages, Ernst 
Flade. 

Previously, reprints of this most important work had been published by Robert 
Eitner in 1869, appearing in the first volume of the Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte. 
The transcription from the rather archaic German was full of errors. Another one 
is by Paul Smets, published in Mainz in 1937. It contains numerous misprints, but 
reproduces substantially the original. Flade is responsible for two editions. The first 
of 1932 translates Schlick’s sometimes crude German into more intelligible German, 
but liberties are taken which sometimes obscure the true meaning of what Schlick 
writes, and lead to misleading statements and even incorrect translations. The sec- 
ond Flade edition, upon which the present translation is based, seems to have 
avoided many of the pitfalls of inaccuracy present in the former reprints. However, 
it should not be assumed that what is here presented as a translation is not capable 
of a different rendering, or of revision, since it is, at best, a secondhand version. In 
addition, the formidable difficulties present in translating the original edition are 
manifold. Schlick’s frequent habit of abbreviating many words which were, to him, 
obvious cases for employing such a practice, as well as his inconsistency in regard to 
capitalization and punctuation, constantly present the reader with innumerable obstacles 
to intelligent comprehension.* 

Finally, the translator would like to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to his wife 
for her invaluable assistance with this translation. Her important efforts cannot be 
overestimated, and without her collaboration the present translation would not have 
been possible, 

Historica, Note 

The discovery of the sole existing copy of the Spiegel reads like a detective 
story. It was unearthed, according to Flade, during the middle of the nineteenth century, 
in the chimney of a farmer’s house in Saxony, Germany, by an inquisitive school 


1For further commentary on this subject, as well as numerous reproductions of the 
original text see: Arthur Mendel, “Pitch in the 16th and 17th Centuries,” Part I, 
Musical Quarterly, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, pp. 32-40. 
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teacher! How it came to be there has never been satisfactorily explained. The original 
manuscript indicates no publisher, city, or date of publication. The date 1511 is 
appended at the end of the work with reference to the so-called “notice of privilege” 
awarded by the emperor. This date, plus other external evidence, for example, type 
characteristics, lead one to assume, with little doubt, that the work was printed in 
1511 in Mainz by the famous German printer, Peter Schéffer.2 However, it is strange 
that Praetorius, in his exhaustive survey of the history of the organ only one hundred 
years later, fails to even mention the writings of Schlick, and the fact that only a 
single copy has come down to us is remarkable, to say the least. This copy is now 
in the possession of the British Museum, and was originally an item in the private 
library of Paul Hirsch, Frankfurt, Germany. Upon his death a few years ago, the 
work, together with many other valuable incunabula, was acquired by the Museum. 

The supreme importance of the Spiegel of Schlick cannot be overestimated, since 
it represents the first complete description of the design and construction of the 
organ printed in Germany. Harold Gleason observes that “many of Schlick’s recom- 
mendations are being carried out by the best organ builders today; . . .”* Schlick’s 
work is to the understanding of the Gothic and Renaissance organ what Praetorius’ 
much larger Syntagma Musicum of 1619 is to the early Baroque practices in organ 
construction and design. 

The first page and a half of Schlick’s Spiegel is given over to what might be best 
described as a “notice of privilege,” in this case by the Roman Emperor, Maximilian, 
who may also be remembered as the patron and employer of Schlick’s equally famous 
contemporary, Paul Hofhaimer (1459-1537). 

This is followed by two pages of text dealing with some cursory observations 
on the ancient history of music—a rather sketchy and inaccurate attempt on the part 
of the author to cover a good deal of territory. The names of several important 
‘writers on music are mentioned, among them Ambrose, Cassiodorus, Boéthius. 
Pythagoras, and Guido. The excerpts selected for translation begin immediately 
following this and include a listing of the table of contents. Where portions of the 
texts are not translated, this fact will be so indicated. The contents of such omissions 
will be summarized in brackets. 

TRANSLATION OF PORTIONS FROM ARNOLD SCHLICK’S SPIEGEL DER 
ORGELMACHER UND ORGANISTEN 
(MIRROR OF ORGANBUILDERS AND ORGANISTS) 

I have here compiled some rules for building and improving the organ. It is the 
most aristocratic of musical instruments, since it is able to execute the largest number 
of parts—six or seven—that may be played simultaneously by one man, The organ 
serves in churches as praise to God and makes singing easy. It also comforts the 
human heart and cures grief. The proper use of the organ requires strenuous and un- 
interrupted practice and much effort. By neglecting, from ignorance, certain factors 
in building an organ, the instrument may easily be incomplete and ruined, thereby 
making all expense in vain. 


“There is no evidence to support Lenneberg’s contention that it was printed in 
Heidelberg; see: Hans H. Lenneberg, “The Critic Criticized: Sebastian Virdung and 
his Controversy with Arnold Schlick,” Journal of the American Musicological So- 
ciety, Vol. X, No. 1, p. 2, ff. 7. 

’Gleason, H., “Arnold Schlick, Organ Expert and Composer,” abstract in Bulletin 
of the American Musicological Society, No. 1, 1936, p. 8. 
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If one bears these rules in mind in a sensible fashion in the preparatory stages 
at the beginning, as well as during and after the finishing of each organ, and employs, 
in addition, correct proportion for each part of the instrument, it undoubtedly will 
be a success and give much pleasure. Furthermore, it will be praised and, by avoiding 
much unnecessary work, expense, and time, the correctness of these rules will be- 
come apparent. 

This pamphlet consists of ten parts or chapters. In my opinion it is of value 
to know the rules which I shall enumerate, for the instrument which has been buiit 
without taking them into consideration cannot be honestly praised. 

I ask the reader’s indulgence in not blaming me in cases where I have over- 
looked unclear and confused matters, since I have not seen many other works on the 
subject, but to take pains to suggest improvements for perfecting it. Therefore, I wish 
to recommend myself to your grace, affection, and kindness. 

The first chapter deals with the placement of the organ in the church, with a 
consideration as to how it may best be heard and seen, and also to guarantee long 
durability. 

The second chapter speaks of the dimensions of the pipes, and an ideal pitch, 
that the organ may be sung to comfortably, as well as enabling the organist to plav 
well upon it. 

The third chapter indicates how the organ is to be built in order to be useful tor 
the organist and how it can fulfill our present-day demands, 

The fourth chapter speaks of the construction of the pipes and the metal used 
in them. 

The fifth chapter deals with the registers. 

The sixth chapter concerns mixtures and locatio [location (?)]. 

The seventh chapter—how each set of pipes should be pure in itself and should 
blend wtih the others. 

The eighth chapter—in what way and when the organ must be tuned. 

The ninth chapter deals with the windchests of the organ. 

The tenth chapter deals with wind pressure and the bellows. 


Cuapter | 


First, one must decide where the organ is to be installed so that it can be heard 
equally well in all parts of the church, that is, not too far from the choir. One will 
find in some larger churches that the choir is hardly able to determine whether the 
organist accompanies the singers or whether he plays something else! This is the case 
especially when he uses, separately, stops which are soft, and does not employ the 
entire instrument. Contrariwise, in such a situation, the organist can hardly hear 
either what the priest sings at the altar or when he stops singing, and this is the time 
when the organist must begin to play. (For example: after the Gloria in Excelsis, 
Epistle, Gospel, Creed, and during the Our Father and the Offertory, after the 
Proper Preface and during the Sanctus, et cetera.) So if the organ may be set upon 
a wall of the building or even in a suitable place in the middle of the church—in 
order to be seen by the congregation—then this is certainly good and commendable. 
Though organs are built primarily to be heard and to praise God, as well as to help 
in meditating upon heavenly things and assisting the singers, it can also be decorative 
for the church if the organ has a fine case. Wood carvings and paintings, when done 
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This length, times 16, indicates a good pitch for F or C, the pipe without foot. 


in good taste, are an aid toward worship.‘ On the other hand, frivolous tricks, like 
the following are not helpful aids to worship: in a monastery of the mendicant friars, 
a rather large figure of a monk had been carved beneath the organ console. As the 
instrument was played, the figure, which was visible up to the waist, was made to 
spring out of a little window, after which it snapped back again. This was ofter. 
frightening to young and old, men and women alike, causing some laughter and 
even profanity, which is to be avoided in churches, particularly on the part of the 
clergy! In like manner, carved faces with thier movable mouths and long beards, and 
the large statues [whose hands are made to] slap their purses, are strange entertain- 
ment! Cymbelstars, too, with their ringing bells, do not belong in church. “Where 
God holds a parish carnival, the devil builds a concession stand next to it.” I leave 
to their confessors the reward those persons will face who hinder people from 
meditating and doing good works by tempting them to do evil. “It is not necessary 
to put lice in fur or to send robbers to the Frankfurt fair—they come by their own 
accord without being asked,” as the old saying puts it. 

One should also seek a sheltered location for the instrument, one which is safe 
from the weather. Organs cannot be located on moist walls, archways, windows, or 
under eaves which allow water to penetrate into the parts. This occured recently ia 
one town, and the organ was ruined thereby. 

The bellows cannot be put under a roof on which the sun shines, since the 
leather soon becomes dry, cracked, hard, and unusable and will deteriorate quickly. 
However, if no other location can be found for the bellows, one should build a 
separate bellows chamber, or do something similar to serve as protection against 
the sun and inclement weather. 

Likewise, the organ bench and inner parts, which are built by a carpenter, must 
be installed in such a manner that they do not collapse, warp, or settle. If the case 
and pipework are installed with bad wooden parts, then there will be many incor- 
veniences and expense—as happened a short time ago in a large cathedral church. 

Cuapter II 

The organ should be properly tuned to the choir, and suitable for singing. If 
this is not taken into consideration, the congregation often must sing either too high 
or too low. The organist is then forced to transpose, which not all are able to do 
proficiently. Now, it is difficult to give the pipe measurements which would be com- 
fortable for both the priest and choir; and for what reason?—because there are con- 
gregations in one community who will sing at a higher or lower pitch than those in 
another, Furthermore, some have voices of small range, others of large range. I feel, 
however, that a suitable pitch may be found if the length of the longest pipe—which 
is F below G—measures from the top to the foot sixteen times the line drawn here. 
If the organ is to be pitched a fifth lower, then the c in the pedal should have the 
length given here. Were an even larger organ desired, then this length would have 
to be doubled, or made an octave larger. In very large instruments, the longest pipe 
may be twenty, twenty-four, or thirty feet long, as may be found in many places.* 


‘It should be remembered that older organ cases included not only the large Prestant 
pipes of each division, but also statues, some of which were activated by a stop 
knob, to play upon drums and bells. 

*The pitch of Schlick’s organ may have differed by as much as a minor third 
higher, which accounts for the unusual pipe lengths. Or it may merely indicate 
the length of the longest pipe in the organ, that is, an incomplete bottom octave. 
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The old builders constructed such organs, but only with much expense, What is 
played on them, however, cannot be heard distinctly enough, because the pipes are 
too long and too large in number. 

It is also difficult for organists to perform freely and with power on such organs, 
because of the high wind pressures, large pallets, springs, stop knobs, rollers, and 
other things, all of which produce a clumsy playing technique. This is something which 
organbuilders and organists know. 

For a small organ, then I would recommend that sixteen times the length given 
before be taken for F, and for a large organ double this length for the longest pipe. 

For the most part the plainsong will end on a low tone,® as in the Salve Regina, 
Ave Maria Stella, Gaudeamus, Vita Sanctorum, and others, all in the first mode, These 
are intoned on g [which is] most suitable for the choir, One might well play in- 
dependent pedal parts together with the chant, since the organ contains the G, and 
the chants have their cadences and finals on G. The pedal can also be used to 
accompany the singing. 

Now, if one wishes to play these aforementioned chants, which begin on G, on 
other organs’ [with c as the lowest tone], one must transpose to D. In this case, the 
accompaniment of the singing upon the pedal becomes impractical, due to the upper 
octaves which are required. These tones sometimes rise above the pedal range, and in 
this situation, the organist should continue on the manuals. (Only the manuals have 
been used outside the Germanic countries up to now.) However, they now make use 
of the pedals, and not without reason; namely, because it is impossible to perform 
every piece of polyphony exactly as written, on the manuals only. However, if the 
pedal is used, one can play two or three parts on it, and four on the manuals, which 
will be possibly seven parts in all. On the manuals only—without the pedal—this 
would be impossible. Not only polyphony but also hymns and other songs of three 
or four parts cannot be played correctly in the original setting when played on the 
manuals only. If the parts are far apart, for example, the organist often must play 
one voice higher, or even, at times, leave it out completely, being unable to reach it 
with his fingers in this open position. 

Sometimes the voices are too close, so that they “meet” on one key. This may 
be simplified if both the pedal and manuals are employed. In this way, also, each 
part may have its own line and will be heard more easily. 


Ms Furthermore, this [abovementioned] pitch is suitable for the choir if melodies in 
aay the third mode, on a, are to be played as, for example: Pange Lingua, A Solis Ortus, 
re Hostis Herodes, et cetera. In addition, melodies in the fifth mode, on f, which rise 
* almost an octave or even more, are suitable for the choir. 

a The melody, however, which does not rise high, but remains at a lower pitch— 
ie : the one in the sixth mode, for example—is best played in b flat. A good organist will 


= know how to adjust to his singers’ voices. 
oa In addition, a melody in the seventh mode is more comfortable with the above 


®The original reads: “endet in Gravibus,” which could mean that the plainsong 
“ends among the low tones” or “ends on G,” which is the case in the chants 
mentioned by Schlick in the text. However, since these chants are said to be in 
the first mode, ending on G, Schlick seems to refer to a transposed Dorian mode. 
yl See ff. 9. 

7In Schlick’s time there were organs beginning on F as the lowest tone. However. 
pn these organs were also described as beginning on c. In addition, there were large 
# instruments which started on FF, [Footnote by Flade.] 
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pipe measurement than that a fifth larger.s Such a melody, with the final on g, is 
played on this organ by using the naturals. This is like the first mode just mentioned.” 
Both modes begin on the same note—namely, g—and are, because of the pitch and 
tuning employed, easily and comfortably sung by the choir. 


[The remainder of the second chapter is devoted to a further discussion of the 
other church modes and their performance at the organ. It need not directly concern 
us here. However, toward the end of the chapter, Schlick relates a most fascinating 
bit of information, which would be of interest.] 


If one could, by means of a stop, cause the organ to be transposed one tone higher 
or lower, this would be very advantageous to both organist and choir. Some years 
ago a Positiv was said to have been constructed in such a manner. However, I know 
of only one actual organ which may be transposed by means of a stop knob. This in- 
strument of two manuals, Riickpositiv, and Pedal, may be transposed up one tone, at 
the convenience of the organist, and whenever it is necessary for the accompaniment 
of the choir and other singing. This is the instrument which I play daily. 


[Schlick was organist at the Heiliggeistkirche (Church of the Holy Ghost) in 
Heidelberg at this time, but there has never been any record of such an organ in 
this church. The translator has been in the church many times while studying at the 
University of Heidelberg, but was unsuccessful in discovering anything about this 
unique instrument. 

The third chapter of Schlick’s treatise describes some of the mechanical parts of 
the organ, and deals with the correct measurements of the various organ parts—the 
keys, distances between manuals, distances between manuals and pedal, and other 
related topics. It is here presented in a complete translation] 

Cuapter III 

This deals with the necessity for [giving] special attention to make the organ 
useful for the organist. The keyboard must have twenty-four natural keys, including 
four F’s and four A’s, that is, three octaves plus a major third.'° The keys should not be 
too narrow, nor too far apart. They should not be too wide, as our forerunners made 
them, or as one can find in some organs. Neither should they be too narrow or small, 
as if children were expected to play upon them. The measurements of the keys are 
perfect if the organist can reach one octave and is able to play four or five parts on 
them. The octave should be double the width of the line drawn here. Also, the keys 
must have the right length, for if they are too short, the front board, [of the upper 
manual] which lies in front of the keys, will hinder one from playing in two or three 
parts, in one hand, on the black keys. 


‘Original: “bequemer der eeberurten mensur dann der andern menser ein quint 
grésser”. Flade is confused here, since he renders this passage as: “more comfortable 
in the F-tuning than in the C-tuning.” However, “a fifth larger” than “F” is then, 
by his own reckoning, not C, but BB), which Schlick does not indicate. The tone 
in question is not contra C, but small c, or a fifth higher. (See: Mendel, op. cit., 
ff. 14, p. 33.) 

*The first mode, transposed: g a bh c de f g. 

The seventh mode, transposed: g abcde f g. 

The first mode, untransposed: d e f ga bec d. 

The seventh mode, untransposed: c de f g abc, 

‘Compass of Schlick’s keyboard: F-f-f'-f?-a?. [Flade.] 
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Length of the black keys, 


Length of the white keys. 


The length of both [the black keys and naturals] is shown here. The shorter 
line is the measurement for the half-steps, and the longer one is for the naturals, 
figured from the board.'! The half-steps must not be too thin or too low, so that they 
descend lower than the naturals, or are of equal height when they are played. They 
must always be higher than the naturals and must always [even when depressed] re- 
main above them. This will avoid touching other keys when playing, causing them to 
sound also, 

The manner of playing the keys should not be made hard or sluggish, but should 
be as light and easy as possible. This is accomplished by small, lightweight rollers and 
long, narrow pallets of firwood, which are rounded on both sides, and have a sharp 
edge. These do not offer as much resistance to the wind as the wides ones do. 

Furthermore, the springs should not be too short, for this would make the play- 
ing hard and clumsy. s 

Also, one must attach the tracker [pulldown wire] to the pallets in such a way 
that these will open easily without making the keys sink too far. If the trackers are 
connected too far toward the front of the pallets, the keys will sink down deeper ‘han 
they would if the trackers were put farther toward the back. One must also give 
attention to the [point of contact of the] roller arms.?* If the holes in the roller arm, 
on which the trackers are hung, are too close to the rollers, the playing becomes hard 
and sluggish. The farther the distance of the holes from the roller arms, the lighter 
is the playing, and the less strength is required for it. One must also consider the 
advantages which result from fastening the trackers to the keys. Long keys which 
are connected to the trackers in the middle, and trackers made of firwood will work 
together in such a way that one may play easier. In this way, the keys do not sink 
too deep or hard, as would be the case were this point not observed. 

In any case, the most important thing is the ability to play on the keys and do 
the “coloratura”'* parts well, as is generally done nowadays. If only organbuilders 
would always keep in mind the purpose which their organs are to fulfill! One should 
be able to play on them with the fingers. If the keys are so hard, clumsy, and awkward 
to play on, one must beat on them with hammers and wrenches. Everything is created 
for a specific task. Knives which are not sharp, and horses which cannot walk are 
useless. To make use of them is wasted effort. 

[So it is with organs.] On such misshapen monsters, even the finest organists can 
never perform with the talents which they have received from God and nature, and 
through long and serious toil. Often they must omit just the artistry which is useful 
and their own—and thereby also a pleasure to others. They are thus hindered be- 
cause of inexperienced and unskilled organbuilders. If those organbuilders’ tools, with 
which they must earn their bread, were as useless as their organs are for the organists, 
they would study harder and more diligently. 

It is necessary that the pedal be provided with independent pipes. The range of 
a twelfth, beginning on F below G [and extending] to c’, is sufficient. These comprise 


11For purposes of measurement, Schlick refers here to the upright piece of wood ax 
the back of each keyboard, as distinguished from the end of the key itself where 
it is joined to the tracker. 
12We have used Audsley’s term here to describe the connection made between 
trackers and rollers. 
18The meaning of the term in this context is not clear, Schlick probably has 
reference to the practice of introducing the chant and establishing the mode by a 
prelude of some sort, or the practice of “Intabulierungen” employed by organists in 
the keyboard transcriptions of motets 
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Five times this line gives the measurement for a pedal key. 


This line indicates the width of three pedal keys, including the half-steps. 


twelve whole tones, to which the semitones, which lie in between, are added. With 
such a pedal range one may perform much, It is not only sufficient for the high and 
low notes of a part, but also has the advantage of making it possible to play in two 
or three parts simultaneously. This sounds very well, full and magnificent when used 
in combination with other voices, and gives the pedal solo a beautiful effect. Further- 
more, one can play two voices in alternation, first on the pedal then on the manual, 
depending on the ability and musical understanding of the organist. This will also 
be experienced as a delightful and different change. 

Although some people feel that the two lowest semitones Ff and Gf are un- 
necessary, one still should not leave them out, if only for the sake of this type of 
playing. The organist will be hindered from achieving a good effect [by being de- 
prived of] these two tones. 

Those who are of this opinion [that the two lowest semitones may be omitted] 
are in error. I have said and demonstrated to some of them how well the semitones 
just mentioned serve for singing, and [for producing] good harmony. Of course, not 
everyone knows how to use them, but this should not be cause for leaving them out, 
thus making an entire organ defective. This would be as wrong as if someone who had 
no taste for fruits, grain, and wine would build a home lacking a cellar or an aitic. 
The person who owns the house after him, and who knows the purpose for a cellar, 
attic, and closets, and knows how to use them, must suffer because of the stupidity 
of the previous owner, since the house is incomplete, 

To continue: the pedal keys should not be too thin or fragile, otherwise they will 
break—something which can easily happen. On the contrary, the keys must be strong 
and constructed of good wood, so that where it is necessary (for instance, if the 
space behind the organ bench is too narrow) one can step on them without damage. 

These keys should also not be too short or too long, but should have sensible 
measurements, A key should have the length indicated by the line here, which is 
suitable for all conditions. This length is measured from the board’? through which 
the key travels to the little ledge on which the key lies. 

Likewise, one should not make the keys too narrow or too wide, as one finds 
them in many places. The key measurements must be usable for everyone. One must 
also be able to reach two tones with one foot. Three keys, together with the two spaces 
lying between them, should have the width of the line shown here, Furthermore, one 
makes a difference between the width of the keys and the [width of the] space in 
between, so that the keys are narrower than the intervening spaces. An organbuilder 
should pay close attention to this, and give each its correct measurement. 

Between the rollerboard onto which the undersides of the pedal keys [are attached] 
and the organ bench, there must be enough space, about two feet wide, so that the 
organist can place his feet behind each other and cross them, as is required in runs 
or when playing scalewise passages. 


The upper keys of the pedal should not project straight out, but at an angle.’® 


'5Original: “Die Pedalobertasten sollen nicht senkrecht in die Héhe ragen, sondern 


wagrecht niederfallen.” This translates as follows: “The upper keys of the pedal 
should not project vertically in the air, but fall down horizontally.” The reader 
may judge the meaning of the passage for himself! What follows in the text leads 
one to believe that Schlick is describing a kind of radiating pedalboard. ; 
(Perhaps by “upper keys” Schlick means our black keys, and he is recommending 
that their upper surfaces should slope downward toward the player. [Editor] ) 
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Six times this length indicates the distance between manual and pedal. 


Five times this length is the distance between the organ bench and pedal. 


Their length—beginning at the board—amounts to one fifth of the measurement of the 
long keys, which is indicated above. However, they should not be quite as high as they 
are long. This facilitates precise pedal playing. The high b [mi in b fa mi] in the 
pedal should not, as in the lower octave of the pedal, be a white key but a black key, 
short and high like the adjoining b. If the organist uses the b, the bh will not sound, 
as our forerunners have used it, and as is still familiar to the contemporary organisi— 
since, until now, only a few organs have a pedal range higher than bb. If this were to 
be a black key and the b a white key like the b an octave lower—as I have found 
it in some organs—organists would be unfamiliar with it, giving cause for confusion. 
In order, therefore, to avoid this and to cause less inconvenience or work by un- 
learning something, I hold to the familiar form of the pedal keyboard as the best. 
The keys of manual and pedal should lie fairly far apart from each other, so that 
the organist does not hit his knees on the manual keyboard. 

If, in an organ of two manuals, the lower manual is rather low, the organist will 
not find space enough for his legs—especially if he has extra long legs. In this con- 
nection, the height of the organ bench should be added. This is difficult to give, since 
persons are of different size. However, I think that the distance of the upper key- 
board to the pedal keyboard—approximately six times the length of the line given 
here—should be comfortable for a man of average size. When, however, an organ has 
only one manual, it could be placed somewhat lower [than the position of the upper 
keyboard]. If the upper of two manuals is placed at approximately hip or belt height 
of the sitting organist, then I feel this is suitable, as far as height is concerned. For, 
if one, when playing, must hold his hands high or even above his elbows, it is much 
harder and more difficult, than if he plays at the height of his elbows or lower. 

The organ bench must also be high enough so that the organist’s feet can hang or 
swing above the pedals. If the seat is too low, the feet lie on the pedal and the player 
must lift them after each note. Under such conditions, the organist is unable to play 
runs and rapid passages on the pedals. 

If the pedal keys—as in some organs—are placed two or three fingers above the 
ground or floor, and the ledge, which runs in back over the keys, is also somewnat 
thick and high, the height of the organ bench should not be measured from the ground 
or this ledge, but from the pedal keys. This length is indicated. 

The bench should not be nailed down, but should be movable forward as well as 
backward, so that it may be moved toward the manual, as it suits each person. In some 
organs with two or more manuals, the upper manual lies so far inside the case that 
one can hardly reach and use it. 

One should also place leather or felt underneath the keys to prevent rattling and 
noise. Sometimes one hears more of the manuals and pedals, as well as rollers and 
trackers wtih their loud rumbling and clatter, than the actual pipes, especially if one 
plays upon soft registers. This sort of noise is better suited to the wooden bells in 
Holy Week than to organ playing.?* 

Furthermore, the keys should not slip from side to side, so that one might get 
his finger caught between the keys. The keys must always lie on an even plane. This 


16“mi” generally indicates any higher tone [Flade.] 

17This is probably a reference to the Holy Week services of Tenebrae, usually held 
on Maundy Thursday. It made use of drums, bells and trumpets, and featured the 
gradual extinction of all the lights at the conclusion of the service, (Tenebrae— 
darkness. ) 
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is done by placing a peg or wire between each key. Then the keys will not stick to 
each other. In this way one likewise avoids—when playing thirds and fifths—touching 
neighboring keys, causing them to sound and thus spoiling the other voices because 
of their squealing and sounding. This is a drawback which, unfortunately, can be 
found in many instruments. 

Also, it is important and comfortable for playing to place the manual keyboards 
and the pedal directly above each other, centered at the same point. Although the 
pedal does not have more than twelve naturals and therefore has only half as many 
keys as the manual, it still stretches—with its large spaces in between—farther than 
the manual. In this connection, it is well that one make note not to place a manual or 
pedalboard too far either to the right or to the left, but exactly in the middle. The 
organist may then sit as freely as possible and has not to twist himself to one side in 
order to play, or seek some other devices or shortcuts. 

Twenty years ago, I found an instrument in the Netherlands in which the pedal- 
board was located under the manuals so far to one side that with normal playing on 
the pedal keys one struck a note a fourth higher than normal, which (naturally) did 
not fit as it was supposed to do, However, the organist was accustomed to this manner 
of playing and did so skillfully. It was said by many, however, that he even wanted it 
this way and no other, in order to have the advantage over any stranger! If the lowest 
manual key F lies directly above the A of the pedal, or between A and G, and if the 
highest manual key—a*—is approximately above bh or between a and bh of the pedal, 
then, as far as I am concerned, the keys are well arranged in relation to each other, 
and are thus, for the organist, usable on the left as well as on the right above [on the 
manual] and below [in the pedal.] 


WHEN AN ORGANIST 
NEEDS A FRIEND! 


When your church is planning a new or replacement 
organ . .. and the committee is considering an 
instrument you consider to be inferior to the real 
need .. . and some one says a pipe organ costs too 
much . .. and you know better . . . but need help to 
prove it - - - call on us — or any of the members of 
the Associated Pipe Organ Builders of America. 


Factual information and demonstrations are avail- 
able .. . to assist committees in arriving at the right 
decision. 


SCHANTZ 


ORGAN COMPANY 
ORRVILLE, OHIO MUrray 2-6866 
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EDWARD K. DUNHAM III 
THE SMALL CHURCH ORGAN 


The design and construction of the very small organ is a matter which in recent 
years has received less attention in this country than it deserves, And yet the problem 
of the choice of an appropriate musical instrument is one which is constantly bafiling 
countless small churches who cannot afford to invest as much as ten thousand dollars 
in an organ. The electronic instrument is all too frequently the solution; and, alas, 
the small, often unified, more or less mass-produced pipe organs which some builders 
have offered as an answer to the electronic instruments are hardly more satisfactory. 
Properly designed and built organs of seven or eight stops have been made, but most 
organists are too willing to sacrifice art in organbuilding to that wealth of borrowed, 
extended, or unified registers which they imagine will enhance the art of their perform. 
ance by adding variety, albeit of an artificial sort. It is sad that much of our organ 
playing still suffers from the megalomanic preference for variety of “effects” (though 
today these effects may be “Baroque” rather than “Romantic”) rather than for that 
true beauty of sound which can be attained only through individual artistic creation 
and which can but be diluted by mass production. The cost of fine craftsmanship 
would reduce the size of the organ which could be built for a given cost; but our 
organists would be better artists if they could be led to esteem more highly the widow’s 
mite. 

Much real music is still being made on tiny organs sixty or more years old; but 
these must eventually be replaced, and there is a demand for instruments of similar 
scope for new churches. I propose to record some thoughts on the design of a small 
organ which | hope will stimulate further consideration of the problems peculiar to 
the small instrument. 

Most church organs have three purposes: the support and leadership of con- 
gregational singing, the accompaniment of a choir or of vocal soloists, and the per- 
formance of solo music. To support the congregation an organ must have some fullness 
of tone, and it must have enough brilliance to be audible above the congregation in 
order to lead it. For choir accompaniment it is most important that there be modest 
chorus registrations, distinctive but unobtrusive, on all dynamic levels—not merely 
forte alone. Solo playing requires, in addition to the plena on different levels of loud- 
ness, as full a complement as possible of varied and contrasting melodic and accom- 
panimental combinations. 

It is hardly possible to meet these requirements with less than seven stops in 
an organ of two manuals and pedal. Where financial restrictions prohibit even this 
small number, two courses are open: to build the skeleton of a full-size instrument 
and to fill it out as funds become available, or to be satisfied with a subs‘itute— 
preferably a one-manual instrument, perhaps with pedal pulldowns, and with six 
ranks or so of pipes, which might well be divided into bass and treble halves for th= 
sake of greater flexibility in registration. But there are few alternatives of design in 
a one-manual instrument, and the organ with two manuals and pedal will afford more 
matter for discussion. 

Before considering the choice of stops, it may be well to examine the principles 
which govern this choice. The principle of economy—of providing the greatest 
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possible useful flexibility within the allotted means—must be paramount in the 
design of a small instrument. It cannot be ignored, of course, in an instrument of 
any size; but while a larger scheme might permit the inclusion of only occasionally 
useful stops without sacrificing more essential registers, one must usually forego such 
luxuries in a small organ. Too few organists will admit this; they want to have their 
cake and eat it too. 

To provide the maximum useful variety among possible combinations one must 
ensure, first, that as many combinations as possible be usable and, second, that 
there be as much diversity as possible among these combinations. These two require- 
ments are not independent: a number of very similar stops can form many usable 
combinations, but with little variety between them; inversely, stops which are tov 
individual often combine poorly. The designer must exercise his skill and discretion 
in trying to go as far as possible towards satisfying both requirements within the 
style in which he is working. Taste guided by experience must be the final judge; 
but one can infer from the principle of economy some basic rules which should help 
to avoid the most dangerous pitfalls. 


In order that combinations sound well, it is fundamental that the individual 
stops sound well. This does not mean that every stop must be musically useful alone: 
a mixture, for example, may be used alone only for rare special effects; but if it 
has an unpleasant, shrill, or screaming sound alone, it will mar any combination in 
which it is used. The addition of enough foundation work may mask its unpleasant- 
ness, but if many other stops must always be used with any one stop, that stop’s 
usefulness is greatly restricted. Fine sound is a matter mainly of voicing but also 
of design. The voicer can produce satisfactory results within a fairly wide range of 
scales, but his success is facilitated by scales which are properly related to the wind 
pressure and to the acoustical environment and which ensure adequate differentiation 
between stops without impairing their compatibility, As is widely recognized in 
Europe today but less generally here, the optimum sound of individual stops and 
their best cohesion in combination can be achieved only by using a barred wind- 
chest and proper individual cases for the several divisions. 


Within this general requirement of good sound, the choice of different colors at 
different pitches determines the variety among different combinations. Depending upon 
the general style of design, a more or less wide range of pitches may be used, and the 
selection of pitches is a matter of great importance which we shall consider later. 
The different tone colors may conveniently be divided into three basic groups, Among 
flues, the fundamental division is between narrow- and wide-scale stops—between 
principals and flutes. The stops in these two categories may, in a comprehensive in- 
strument, form quite independent choruses; indeed, in registration of the German 
high Baroque, mixture of stops from the two groups was avoided. In addition to 
these two categories of stops which serve or which can serve a chorus function, there 
is a third category of stops which have no place in the chorus but which are used 
for special purposes—solo and accompanimental stops like strings, celestes, and 
harmonic flutes: in general, stops either extreme in scale, like the Nachthorn at one 
extreme and the strings at the other, or otherwise abnormal in construction or 
acoustical properties, like the harmonic flutes. A similar classification of reeds may be 
made: corresponding to the principals are the reeds with full-length conical resonators, 
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such as the Trumpet; corresponding to the flutes are those with full-length cylindricai 
resonators, such as the Clarinet or the Krummhorn; corresponding to the special- 
purpose flues are the reeds with very short or peculiarly formed resonators, such as 
the Vox Humana and the Barpfeife. 

The principals form the backbone of the chorus, and for good reason: it is their 
tone, full and with moderate development of the lower order harmonics, which pro- 
vides the optimum pitch definition when several stops or several contrapuntal voices 
are in action, It is well known that dissonance is rendered more acute to the ear by 
brilliant tone color and mollified by dull: even a simple triad on a free-toned Trumpet 
stop drawn alone can sound harsh, while a soft, woolly Bourdon can make the most 
audacious harmony seem bland. The ear perceives a chord first as a single unified 
sound, only separating it into its individual constituent notes by an effort of attention 
What is heard is the product of the tone color and of the relationships between the 
different pitches, The perception of these pitch relationships corresponds to the ratios 
between the frequencies of the simultaneous sounds; this ratio perception is the basis 
of sensations both of relative dissonance or consonance and of tone color. In most 
musical tone, only the first few harmonics are loud enough to be appreciable, and the 
ratios of their frequencies one to another are all relatively simple; the higher order 
harmonics add more complex ratios which heighten the impression of color, When two 
sounds of different pitches are combined, the relationships between the harmonics of 
one and those of the other are added to the relationships between the various 
harmonics of each by itself; in this sense, the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. In such a combination the new ratios added will be simplest if the fundamental 
frequencies of the sounds are themselves in a simple ratio and if the separate tones 
have little harmonic development, especially of the more remote harmonics. If the 
pitch of one note is an integral multiple of that of the other (as is the case in our 
tempered scale only with octaves), all the harmonics of the higher note will be 
harmonics of the lower; no new ratios will be added, but the balance in strength 
among the different harmonics will be altered to a greater or lesser extent. 

Two elements, then, go to make up the impression of color in a harmonic sound: 
the tone color of the sound and the relationships between the pitches in the harmony. 
The color sensation will be more vivid the more brilliant the sound is or the more 
complex the harmony. This fact, that the basic perception of both tone color and 
pitch relationships takes place through the same mechanism, explains why the same 
harmony will sound harsher or smoother according as it is sounded by a more or a 
less brilliant tone; and this interrelation between harmonic and tonal color is ot 
very fundamental importance for orchestration and for organ design and registration. 
A tone color of little harmonic content gives a rather indefinite sense of pitch, 
particularly in the lower registers; some brightness of tone is necessary to make 
harmonic and contrapuntal relationships clear. On the other hand, presence in excess 
of the more remote harmonics will introduce so much color as to cause confusion; 


INote that “full-length” is a relative term. The theoretical length of a full!- 
length conical resonator for 8’ C is about six feet, and that of a full-length 
cylindrical resonator for the same note is about four feet. These lengths (and the 
acoustical properties of the resonators) correspond to those of conical and cylindrical 
stopped flue pipes respectively, though conical stopped flue pipes are rarely seen. 
Furthermore, reed resonators are often made somewhat longer or (less often) 
shorter than the theoretical length in order to alter the tone. 
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for this reason, the best tone for defining pitch in contrapuntal music is one of 
moderate harmonic development in which the more consonant harmonics predominate. 

In the orchestra, the strings best fulfill these conditions; the woodwinds and the 
brasses are either for individual melodic lines to distinguish them from their accom- 
paniment or for ensembles where color is more important than transparency. Among 
organ stops, the principals furnish the proper kind of tone; and they are combined 
in the octave- and fifth-sounding harmonics, which provide brilliance without increas- 
ing the complexity of the pitch relationships beyond a certain point, so that excessive 
color is avoided, 


The wide-scale stops are used in two functions: individually at the foundation 
pitches when a cool and neutral tone is wanted, and in highly colored combinations 
of several pitches such as the Cornet (8’, 4’, 22/3’, 2’, 13/5’). Their modest harmonic 
development suits them to the mutation pitches, for in a combination like the Cornet 
formed of flute stops the individual pitches will cohere in a single integral sound, while 
if principal pipes were used the different pitches would become separately audible. 
Flutes at foundation pitches are also often used in the ensemble, either in combination 
with principals at the same pitches, in which case the flutes add weight and body to 
the tone, or in place of principals, for where higher pitched principals are present 
they fulfill the pitch-definition function, permitting the foundation principals to be 
replaced by flutes. The higher pitched flutes are best avoided in the ensemble, as they 
are usually of relatively larger scale than the foundation ones and therefore tend 
to obscure the sound. 

To summarize, then, the principals in the octave- and fifth-sounding pitches form 
the backbone of the chorus, and the flutes, though they may in some cases be com- 
bined with the principals in an ensemble, are primarily color stops. The reeds, with 
their greater and more colorful harmonic development, are not useful at mutation 
pitches, being mainly used alone for melodies or in large plena, where they lend 
harmonic color not present in the flues. 


It remains to consider the choice of particular stops at particular pitches. Some 
general principles follow from the rule of economy. In a small organ, no waste can 
be tolerated: every stop must play an essential part and must be useful in a 
maximum number of different combinations. Furthermore, the choice of stops must 
ensure a wide variety among the possible combinations. It is well to remember that 
if two stops of the same pitch are drawn together the combination will always 
necessarily be less colorful than either of the component stops by itself, On the other 
hand, the combination of different pitches (up to a certain point) always heightens 
color, Therefore, where there are several stops at one pitch, they should be of 
different colors; and where there are several stops of one color, they should be of 
different pitches. Of course, only a limited number of different colors and pitches 
are useful, but until this limit is reached duplication should be avoided. 

Extremes ef color or of loud and soft must be avoided. A soft stop will con- 
tribute little to a combination of louder stops, and a loud stop will so dominate any 
combination as to vitiate the effect of the other stops. Similarly, an excessively color- 
ful stop will seldom go well with other stops, and if it does blend it will usually 
dominate, Particularly in a small organ, color is more economically achieved by 
combination of different pitches; and it is better to depend on contrasts of color 
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obtained in this manner than to rely on loud and soft stops, which will only reduce 
the variety among useful combinations. 

Many of these same considerations of the relationships between individual stops 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to the relationship between the divisions of an organ. In 
general, it is best to keep the sizes of the different divisions roughly on a par, for by 
so doing, although the total number of combinations is not changed, their variety 
is maximized, If music in Bach’s style is to be played, there must be a real chorus 
with some life to it on each division; therefore, there must be principals on each 
division. A second manual consisting only of flutes is, alas, often seen; with upper- 
work, such a division can be made to stand up against the Great, but it will sound 
precious, effeminate, and utterly spineless. Such a sound has its uses, of course, but 
the second manual must not be restricted to it. 

In line with the observation that duplication of color at one pitch is wasteful, 
and in view of the fact that organs of the scope we here consider will not be able to 
afford more than one principal on each manual, it is easily seen that the principals 
of the different divisions must differ in pitch. In general, it is best that there be no 
gaps larger than an octave among the principals; thus, it is better to have principals 
at (say) 8’, 4’, and 2’ than at (say) 16’, 8’, and 2’. Moreover, since a lower principal 
basis adds fullness and body to the chorus, it is best to have the lowest pitch on the 
Pedal, the next on the Great, and the highest on the Positiv. 

This hierarchy of principals, as it were, is one of the most important principles 
of Baroque organ design, and it has an aesthetic and a practical justification which 
extends its validity beyond the Baroque school. I have tried to show it follows from 
the very sane idea of getting the most for one’s money. It also relates the different 
divisions in a very logical way, fulfilling the aesthetic desiderata of similarity and 
contrast. Where there is more than one principal on each division, it is the lowest 
pitch which is determined by this sequence, since the main function of the series is 
to provide a logical graduation of fullness rather than of brilliance. Where, as is oftea 
the case, the highest pitch is the same on all divisions, the series of principal bases 
entails a different number of principals on each division, thus also providing what 
might be called a gradation of extensity of sound. 

At times, the lowest basis principal, that of the Pedal, may for reasons of economy 
be omitted, leaving only its octave. A medium-size three-manual organ might thus 
have these principal bases: Pedal, 8’; Great, 8’; Swell, 4’; Positiv, 2’. Here the 
principal basis of the Pedal is supposed to be 16’, but the very expensive 16’ Principal 
has been omitted, leaving the 8’ Octave as basis. Since the 8’ is still no higher than 
the Great basis, the effect will still be satisfactory as long as the 16’ pitch is ad- 
equately represented on the Pedal in other classes of tone. 

Having settled the principal basis of each division, the next choice is an 8’ stop 
for each manual and (except in the smallest instruments) a 16’ for the pedal. Stopped 
flutes of one variety or another will probably be the best choice in each case. It 
might be thought that it would be better to serve the cause of variety by providing 
an open flute on one manual and a stopped on the other, and it is true that where 
more fullness is wanted on the Great an open 8’ flute may be the answer. But since 
stopped pipes generate only the odd-order harmonics, they have a lighter and more 
colorful tone than open flutes, and they can be given a fairly wide variety of scaies 
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to provide contrasting tone colors. A wide open flute would be too heavy for general 
use and a narrow one would approximate a principal. Furthermore, stopped pipes 
conserve space, A Gedeckt of moderate scale, perhaps fitted with chimneys, is usually 
the best choice for the Great. A narrower stop with lighter tone, perhaps a Gedeckt- 
pommer, will provide contrast on the Positiv. For additional contrast, one might be 
wood and the other metal. The Pedal 16’ will likely be a stopped wood of some sort. 

Great care must be exercised in the design and construction of these stops, 
which will very likely be the most often used stops on the organ. Mediocre foundation 
stops very often ruin an otherwise good instrument, Organbuilders are apt to be 
careless with stopped foundations; all too often some stock scale is indiscriminately 
used, and little attention is paid to the voicing beyond putting it on speech—and 
for this purpose it is usually nicked very heavily, as if with a hatchet, so that all 
precision of speech is lost. Excessive scale is often blamed for the defects of such 
stops, but the trouble is more often in the cut-up and the other adjustments of the 
mouth, A generous scale is necessary to provide the body of tone essential to these 
stops, but a narrow windway and a low upper lip are needed for adequate definition 
of speech, a quality which is too often ignored. 

We have now arrived at a six-stop skeleton for the instrument. The particular 
stops might be as follows: 


Great Positiv Pedal 
8’ Rohrgedeckt 8’ Gedecktpommer 16’ Subbass 
4° Principal 2’ Principal 8’ Principal 


If there were to be only six stops, many organists would prefer a 4’ flute on the 
Positiv to the 2’ Principal, and an exception to our rules would be justified in this 
case. In the first place, there should be a flute of higher than unison pitch somewhere 
on the stoplist if at all possible, and in the second place the Positiv should generally 
not exceed the Great in brilliance, as it would here. Furthermore, half our stops here 
are principals, and though the chorus would thus be well provided there would be 
a paucity of other types of combination available. 

All these objections could be met without impairing the series of principal bases 
by providing two more stops: a higher pitched stop on the Great and a 4’ flute on 
the Positiv. 


Great Positiv Pedal 
8’ Rohrgedeckt 8’ Gedecktpommer 16’ Subbass 
4’ Principal 4’ Spitzfléte 8’ Principal 
11/3’ Siffléte 2’ Principal 


Each division retains its chorus and its individuality, and a great deal more flexibility 
is added, There is more possible latitude in the choice of these additional stops than 
in the choice of the first six. Where the instrument must accompany lusty con- 
gregational singing, one might specify a small mixture on the Great rather than the 
Siffléte. Some people might prefer a 2’ flute; but then the Great would duplicate the 
pitches of the Positiv, and variety would be significantly diminished. There is no reasor. 
why the Positiv Principal should not be made a bit fluty so as to double in both 
capacities. 

A proper individual case for the Positiv, scaled to the 2’ Principal as a display 
rank, would limit the size of the stops used. This is a beneficial rather than a 
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detrimental restriction, for disparity in the sizes of the stops will impair homogeneity 
of ensemble. The large pipes of the Gedecktpommer can be mitered or placed 
horizontally. The 4’ flute would normally be stopped or half-stopped—a_ Rohrfléte, 
perhaps, or a Koppelfléte—or a stopped bass octave could be used with an open treble. 
I have indicated an open flute mainly because the two unison manual stops are 
covered, 

These two possibilities—the 2’ flute and the mixture—might well be the next 
stops to add if the scheme were enlarged. To preserve balance, it would then be weli 
to move the Siffléte to the Positiv and to augment the Pedal, perhaps by the addition 
of a 4’ flute. One might be inclined to extend the Pedal registers to their octaves, 
but this temptation should be resisted; the cost will not be much less than that of an 
independent stop. 


Great Positiv Pedal 
8’ Rohrgedeckt 8’ Gedecktpommer 16’ Subbass 
4’ Principal 4’ Spitzfléte 8’ Principal 
2’ Gemshorn 2’ Principal 4’ Hohlfléte 
1’ Mixture, III-IV 11/3’ Siffléte 


Of course, there are other possibilities within the framework of the general 
principles which I have outlined. However, in an instrument of this size, there is 
very little that is not essential; and one must not choose alternatives which impair 
the skeleton of the instrument. One might, for example, substitute a stopped 4’ 
flute for the Positiv Spitzfléte; changes of this sort are matters of taste, and there 
are a great many which might be made. The Great 8’ flute might be open, the 
Positiv stopped, and the Pedal 16’ might become a Quintaden. One might omit the 
Great Mixture, replacing it with a mutation. None of these changes would harm 
the structural integrity of the scheme, and some might better suit it to special pur- 
poses. What one must avoid is the temptation to include nonessential registers in a 
stoplist too small to bear them. There are many organists who would insist on in- 
cluding a celeste even in a scheme this small. A celeste would require two ranks 
neither of which would be of any use in any other combination. In other words, two 
stops would have to be sacrificed. Others would want to have a reed. Still others, 
bitten by the “Baroque” bug, would insist on a Cornet. If all these whims were to 
be satisfied, our scheme might turn out something like this: 


Great Positiv Pedal 
8’ Rohrgedeckt 8’ Dulciana 16’ Subbass 
4’ Principal Unda maris 8’ Principal 
22/3’ Sesquialtera II 4’ Rohrfléte 
2’ Gemshorn 2’ Principal 
8’ Krummhorn 
In this case one might be tempted to resort to unification. But unification will never 


provide a satisfactory chorus; the most that it can accomplish without defeating 
musical ends is to make a stop alternatively available in two or more places. 

One might be tempted to think that (chorus considerations aside) by introduc- 
ing a celeste, a cornet, and a reed, one has enhanced the flexibility and color of the 
instrument. Nothing could be farther from the truth. None of these stops will add 
anything of value to a chorus of this size, though the reed would be useful in a 
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larger chorus, None of them, in effect, has any use except by itself. What has been 
done is to replace stops which could with effect be used in any combination by stops 
which can only be used alone, The only color registrations available would be the 
cornet and the reed, both of which are so colorful as to pall very quickly when used 
to excess. 

A stoplist along the lines of our original one, however, is rich in combinations 
of quite sufficient and sufficiently varied color for musical purposes but not too 
voluptuous for constant use. Any random manual combination, so long as it includes 
an 8’ stop, is usable; and, indeed, if proper parity in loudness is maintained among 
the various stops, any such combination on one manual is usable against any such 
on the other. 

The advantages of such a design as contrasted to the usual hit-or-miss eclectic 
stoplist should be apparent in a small scheme. It must be recognized that those 
principles of design which are appropriate to a larger instrument are not always 
applicable to one of minimal scope. A certain almost ascetic restraint in disposition 
of stops along the lines I have indicated will, paradoxically, produce much greater 
variety and flexibility than an unrestrained use of color stops. In fact, these same 
principles, mutatis mutandis, should be borne in mind in the planning of an in- 
strument of any size. 

This eleven-stop scheme is larger than most American builders would build for 
ten thousand dollars. But I am not convinced that such an instrument could not be 
built economically, even using the finest workmanship and materials, for no more 
than that sum. One difficulty is that, for the most part, American builders are not 
geared to the efficient production of small organs; very likely considerations of 
profit, as well as of art, influence their preference for larger instruments, It is en- 
couraging, on the other hand, that in recent years some small firms, often newly 
established, have been building very creditable instruments of very moderate size. 
Unfortunately, these builders often set their sights on larger instruments and graduate 
to them as soon as they have established their reputation. Let us hope that in the 
near future both artistic and economic profit will be found in small organs. 


DONALD WILLING 


FACULTY 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ERNEST WHITE 
THE USE OF SHORT-LENGTH REEDS 


Our modern instruments have come to their present form by a process of evolu- 
tion. No one has “invented” any instrument. The evolution is not necessarily an 
inherent part of the instrument but has occurred because of the demands made upor 
it. The changes are most often a mirror of the development in music and in our re- 
actions. At the risk of oversimplifying, we might say that the purpose of reed stops in 
the Classic organ was to be a generator of harmonics whose purpose was to enlarge 
and modify the flue stops. In modern times we have expected both power and smooth- 
ness as well as evenness of scale. The bright transparent “buzz” of the old reeds 
blended easily with flue tone. The body that was lacking was supplied by the flues 
while the reeds produced a particular sort of excitement that was out of the question 
with flues, The dissatisfaction with this plan was not felt until we required the reeds 
to play alone—and to spin a melodic line. For these uses the old reeds seemed to be 
lacking. Were they lacking, or did we expect them to do something that was not 
within their ability? The reverse of this picture we have encountered in the organs 
built in the twenties and thirties. 


During the reign of the romantic thought in the organ’s function and tone, our 
approach to music began to change so as to pick up some of the obvious advantages 
we had been overlooking. At once the organ began to change to accommodate to this 
about-face. The reeds of the romantic organ were now found inadequate. Why and 
how were they lacking? They were still satisfactory to those whose performance was 
on the romantic line. It was only to those who felt circumscribed by the narrow band 
of approach that an enlargement of point of view seemed necessary. The circle had 
presented the reverse with astonishing rapidity. To some this need for change was a 
matter for congratulation, to others a matter of regret. Some who did not understand 
the evolution talked about this expansion of means from blind emotion, thus clouding 
the issue. 


MaxinG TONE 


The energy in reed tone is derived from air pressure and from its volume. Some- 
what similar results may be obtained from a small quantity of high-pressure air or 1 
large quantity of low-pressure. Generally speaking, light sounds are best produced 
with low pressure, while power and smoothness come from the more insistent pressures 
The pitch of a reed is produced by the length of the tongue and the scale (size) of 
the schallot. This is quite separate from the quality of sound which is largely pro- 
duced in the resonator, The full-length resonator amplifies the whole sound and gives 
preference to the fundamental pitches of the harmonic cluster. A half-length resonator 
bypasses the fundamental while bringing to the fore the octave or singing type har- 
monics. In a similar manner a quarter-length resonator passes over the fundamental and 
the octave harmonics but amplifies the pungent superoctave level of pitches. It must be 
remembered that the fundamental and all harmonics produced are present in all 
cases; the resonator partly suppresses those without its capacity while amplifying those 
within its range of tuning. 
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Quatity Breaks 


We speak of half- and quarter-length reeds—but no reed is wholly any of 
these fractions throughout its compass. Should a constant ratio be carried up into 
the trebles, there would be little contre’ f either size or quality because of the small 
size of the resonators. It would be impractical to balance treble and bass according 
to our standards if such were the case. The expression “our standards” is used be- 
cause even the most classic-minded organists today have the feeling that the reeds 
not only must be ensemble stops, but should be solo voices as well. This double 
standard was something the early builders did not have to solve. 

With the employment of extra-length (harmonic) resonators in the upper notes 
there was a start to a solution of this problem. This, by the way, is a practice as old 
as the making of reeds. The extra-length resonators supplied firm and telling trebles 
but at the same time posed the problem of a break in the tone quality. The success 
or failure in the use of this device is naturally dependent upon the skill of the voicer 
—but there is a responsibility that the player must assume in an almost equal degree. 
A casual player will say that the reed is not good because of the change in quality 
form bass to treble. Another player will react with pleasure to such a stop for the 
reason that it increases the range of the tone color and differentiates the bass from 
the treble in quality as well as in pitch. Some specify short-length reeds from the 
spur of economy—others because it is the new thing to do. These last are usually 
unhappy with the total result, yet those persons who complain loudest about the color 
changes have been dealing with the same thing in a less degree in romantic organs. 

All instruments have breaks or changes in the tone quality within their register. 
The ubiquitous piano has three. The orchestral flute has a husky bass, a characteristic 
middle voice, and a shrill treble. The clarinet is the most obvious in that the pitch and 
fingering are different in its different registers. The low range is called chalumeau, 
the middle range is the instrument’s real character, while the treble quacks into shrill 
sounds. The bassoon tone is radically different from bass to treble. The human voice 
has its registers, and a good singer must learn how to manage quality and pitch in 
each section. Short of that skill a “crooning voice” is the result. 

Another analogy may be drawn from mixture stops. These stops use high pitches 
in the bass yet break back so that the treble has no interval greater than a twelfth 
or fifteenth. Here is constant change within the same quality of tone. The basses are 
brightened and the trebles are made firm, and at the same time each octave is given 
a separate and distinct character. 


Mopvern SHortT-LENGTH REEDS 

The thoughtful organist will recognize that his ideas about tone may have to 
incur an adjustment when he comes to deal with modern short-length reeds. Any 
organ with a Vox Humana has an example of an extremely short-length reed, yet 
few players use it in such a way that its tone breaks are apparent or cause any 
special thought. Use it in the old style with no tremolo, as a bass for other stops, and 
this change of register will become a factor. 

In using short-length reeds as solo stops it is usually found that the bass is a 
darker version of the middle-range color, while toward the trebles the sound takes 
on a focused intensity. This shift in quality is the basic one in the other instruments 
previously cited. This also is the thing that has made operatic arias be constructed as 
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they are. It is, in fact, basic to all good melody writing. Treble notes are not required 
to make the same emotional impact as do bass notes—similarly the quality cannot be 
reversed or traded if a superior result is to be obtained. A truism—yes, but it is 
an often overlooked essential point. Compare the results sketched here with the level 
voicing and regulating that was the goal in fininshing organs on a romantic tone 
basis. No wonder polyphony did not sound well on such instruments, Each octave 
was given the same color as nearly as was possible—rather than striving for as much 
individuality in the octaves as could be managed. 

Dom Bédos presents adequate material on short-length reeds, and Praetorius pic- 
tures seventeen types in the back of his book. For those wishing further material, these 
are first sources. We have photographed samples of twelve modern voices which have 
already proved themselves in practical use. The brief description of each pipe is 
intended to show the position of each in the complete tonal scheme. 


1. BASSOON. English Horn type of tone. Same category as orchestral protoype. 


2. FAGOTTO. 16’ tone—but the color may be used in higher pitches. Bass to Oboe 
or Hautbois. 


3. TROMPETTE. Rich, keen Trumpet tone with small unison sound and a full 
harmonic development. Commonly referred to as a French Trumpet—though 
these stops, as developed in America, have little to do with the Trumpet as pro- 
duced in France. May have half-length bass for greater freedom of tone. 


4. ROHR SCHMALMEI. Characteristic organ reed, useful for playing in chords 
as well as solo lines, Intense sound, pungent, and at the same time hollow. More 
direct than Cor Anglais. 


5. KRUMMHORN. A strong, thin-scale Clarinet. This type of tone is among the 
oldest of organ sounds. The orchestral clarinet was developed from this voice by 
fattening the scale and further choking the vibrations in the schallot. 


6. HOLZ REGAL. A shaded reed, smooth in character. Quiet but penetrating. 


7. HAUTBOIS. A free-toned, bright Oboe. Not an imitation of the orchestral in- 
strument but with similar intensity. 


8. COR ANGLAIS. A short-length English Horn with more penetration than the 
full-length stop. Characteristic tone good in the extremes of pitch. Bright, free 
quality. 

9. MUSETTE. An echo Krummhorn—capable of many shades of tone. 


10. OBOE SCHALMEI. A directly focused reed tone. Minitaure Oboe or Trompette. 
Small size of tone with great penetration and carrying power due to an excep- 
tionally well-developed harmonic series. 


11. KOPF REGAL. A slightly fuller and less intense version of Oboe Schalmei, A 
small Trumpet whose tone is broadened by its reflection from the rackboard, 


12. SINGEND REGAL. Vox Humana type of tone—but small scale. A harmonic 
generator of the most efficient sort. Useful by itself or as a bass to other pitches. 
With tremolo it becomes a silvery modern Vox Humana. 
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SCIENCE AIDS ART 


OFFICE and FACTORY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


PREDERIC B. AUSTIN PERCIVAL STARK 
President Vice President 
RICHARD J. PIPER 
Tonal Director 


Craftsmanship and skill are 
the heritage of the men 

who build Hillgreen-Lane 
organs in the master 
tradition of matchless quality 
and superb performance 
throughout the years. 


| HILLGREEN- LANE and COMPANY 


ALLIANCE 3, OHIO 


Builders of Pipe Organs 
since 1898 
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ORGANS 
OF THE WORLD 


1959 ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR 


Fifty-three beautifully reproduced new photo- 
graphs of organ cases, consoles, and church interiors. 
An ideal Christmas gift for choir members, musical 
friends, clergy, professional associates. Now ready for 


delivery. 


Price: $2.50; $25.00 a dozen. 


Dealer correspondence invited 


ORGAN INSTITUTE 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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